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KENNEDY ASKS FREEDOM-OF-CHOICE SCHOOL SUPPORT 


In a special’ message to Congress this week President Kennedy urged enactment of a 
broad general support bill for public elementary and secondary schools, plus a loan 
and scholarship program for higher education. The President asked that $666 million 
be appropriated in the first year of the program for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, with the total rising, after three years, to $866 million. 





The money would go to the states for classroom construction or teachers' salaries, 
as the states themselves determined their own needs. No state would get less than 
$15 per child in average daily attendance. The less wealthy states would get more. 








The equalization formula recommended was that approved by the Senate last year 
when it passed S.8, the McNamara-Clark-Monroney Bill. The average grant per child 
in average daily attendance would be Indiana's $18.51; the largest, Mississippi's 
$29.67. These are first-year figures. The $15 minimum would stay at that level, 
but by the third year Mississippi's allotment would rise to $37.69. 


Although this is offered as a three-year program it is understood that the Admin- 
istration views it as the first stage of what must become permanent legislation; 
there is no expectation that the federal government can abandon school support after 
three years. To meet special problems, as in depressed or rural areas, or in slum 
neighborhoods, 10 percent of each state's allotment is reserved. Each state will be 
expected to develop plans for dealing with these special conditions. 





"We cannot obtain more and better teachers--and our children should have the 


best--unless steps are taken to increase teachers' salaries,'' President Kennedy said 
in his message to Congress. 








"It is equally clear," he continued, "that we do not have enough classrooms. In 
order to meet current needs and accommodate increasing enrollments if every child is 
to have the opportunity of a full-day education in an adequate classroom, a total of 
600,000 classrooms must be constructed during the next 10 years." 


In the field of higher education, the President recommended: 





(1) Extension of the college housing loan program for five years, with a $250- 
million-a-year loan fund. 





(2) A new, but similar long-term low-interest loan program for academic facili- 
ties (classrooms, laboratories, etc.), with $300 million in such loans 
authorized for each of the five years. 





A five-year scholarship program, to be administered by the states, using 
federal funds. The President proposed starting with 25,000 scholarships 
the first year (averaging $700 each), and rising to 50,000 annually for 
the third and subsequent years. The first-year cost would be $26,250,000. 
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—— Denying that he wanted to enlist recruits, rather just wanted to explain 
=== S = a few things, Lindley J. Stiles has made an eloquent defense and explana- t 
NEWS tion of the current "revolution" in instruction. Stiles, dean of the 
4 school of education at the Univ. of Wisconsin, undoubtedly picked up | 4q 
— = many recruits with his Charles W. Hunt Lecture at the American Assn. of : 
FRONT Colleges for Teacher Education annual meeting in Chicago this week. His ' 
characteristics of the revolution are demands for excellence in teaching, 
new ways for using teacher talent, electronic teaching devices, and the 
updating and reorganizing of curriculum. He said electronic aids 

threaten teachers still using 19th century techniques, and he frankly told the associa- 

tion that excellent TV teaching "makes a class period spent with an immature, unskilled, 

and uninspiring teacher an inexcusable educational practice." 














Stiles predicted that the half-century conflict between professors of. education and lib- 
eral arts will end when there are institution-wide control and responsibility for teach- 
er education. Other impacts of the "revolution" on teacher education will be higher 
standards for selecting prospective teachers, honors-type programs of teacher education 
to challenge gifted students preparing to teach, strengthening the liberal education 
background of teachers and practice teaching, preparing eoneeeee for new patterns of or- 
ganization, and more research. 





» New York City may well become pioneer country--for school architecture--if present 
plans of the board of education are initiated. Included in the building proposals are a 
dome-shaped school for flexible school organizations, schools that would be combined 
with apartment houses and commercial skyscrapers, and a laboratory for teacher tech- 
niques. Harold Gores, president of the Educational Facilities Laboratories of the Ford 
Foundation, one of the planners, said the innovations mean "a tremendous potential not 
just for New York City, but for education in all of the nation's larger cities." 





> County school systems should share certain services to students as a step toward in® q 
termediate school districts, the county superintendents of Colorado were told by their 
action committee last week. Because only a few districts in the state are large enough 
or- financially able to offer adequate services, the committee recommended that interme- 
diate districts be established to cross county boundaries. As a start, schools could 
co-operate on health services; purchasing; consulting services for planning, maintain- 
ing, and operating school buildings; and work with exceptional children. 








a The special seven-man commission appointed to chart the future of higher education 
in the South set its goals at its first formal meeting last week, deciding immediately 
that the South has the resources "for the best colleges and universities in the nation." 
The commission particularly will study the improvement of instruction, diversified pro- 
grams to meet the region's manpower needs, improved administration, financing, and 
state and regional planning and co-ordination, 


> The debate over whether or not parents should be told their children's IQ test 
scores came out in "equal time" treatment in the Los Angeles Times. In companion arti- 
cles D. J. Kincaid took the affirmative, saying that parents could use the scores as a 
"yardstick to stimulate the child to reach his potential." John Wilson disagreed on 
the basis that the test scores are not completely accurate and are hard to explain. 
(Kincaid qualified his stand to the point that parents should be informed of ability 
range, i.e., above, average, or below, not the exact score.) Kincaid is the guidance 
counselor for the Los Angeles schools, and Wilson is director of teacher training at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 











> Footnote to the federal support story: the Administration wants an advisory body “@ i 
review and evaluate the current National Vocational Education Acts with a goal of up- 
dating this program to coincide with technological advances. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO. AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
February 23, 1961 


Report on the Majority 


There's a promising future for the "average" child as well as the brilliant 
in our country, the current issue of Changing Times reassures worried parents. 
The article is titled, "what happens to C students?" It asks parents to weigh 
other factors besides marks (aptitude tests, standards of the school, outside 
interests, etc.) to judge their youngster's potential best. It cites studies 
on college success by "borderline" students, and quotes comments from colleges 
that are willing to give such students a chance. The realistic approach will 
make this article convincing and calming for many an over-anxious parent. 

(March Changing Times, available next week) 











Words and Meanings 


University of Buffalo students will examine their own feelings about their 
courses, their teachers, and their college as part of "Meet the Professor" 
TV program this week end. The man we'll meet is Henry Lee Smith, Jr., chairman, 
Department of Anthropology and Linguistics. He'll explain to host Harold Taylor 
some of the links between the two subjects, and will be seen in a give~-and-take 
session of one of his classes. (Sunday, Feb. 26, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Trailblazer of the Past 
it A once-controversial figure in kindergarten and primary education will be 
the subject of discussion and praise Sunday on "Directions '61,'"' an ABC 
television series co-produced by various religious councils. The educational 
methods of Dr. Maria Montessori (1870-1952) will be outlined by the headmis- 
tress of the Whitby School, a Montessori-oriented school in Greenwich, Conn. 
Enlightening to recommend to parent study groups--who may be surprised at the 
origin of many early-education practices, once disputed but now completely ac- 
cepted. (Sunday, Feb. 26, 1-1:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Where College Chances Are Best 


Choosing a college has become a task of not choosing, but finding where 

you can get in and what you can afford. U. S. News & World Report provides a 
valuable guide to admission practices of 135 institutions, and warns that par- 
ents and students have no time to lose if they are looking for a freshman 
class this fall. "If You're Choosing a College--Facts a Survey Turns Up," shows 
college costs are up everywhere, range now from $1,000 to $3,000 a year. Admis- 
sion is harder to get because (1) standards have been raised, or (2) competition 
for entrance has created very selective admission practices. Best chance for an 
average student is in the South, where, also, costs have risen least. 

. (Feb. 27 U. S. News & World Report, on sale now) 











4 Note: Cueck Loca Listincs For Late CHANGES. 
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Spare-Time Student Body 


What's interesting enough to lure pupils back to class every single Satur- 
day morning? The school system of Orangeburg, N.Y., has found the answer in 
unusual areas of study, taught by noted authorities drawn from the community. 
Glamour's school column describes the project, financed in this initial year by 
a New World Foundation grant. A philosophy professor lectures ninth-graders on 
"critical thinking,'' a geophysicist teaches oceanography, a TV producer trans- 
forms 12-year-olds into script-writers, and so on. Among the biggest dividends 
are the understandings gained by these community opinion-leaders...reason for 
pondering such a project even in districts with more modest funds and talent re- 
sources, (March Glamour, on sale now) 








| 
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“Inherit the Wind” First-Hand 


A_schoolman who became a symbol for intellectual freedom, John T. Scopes 
recalls his Tennessee courtroom adventure for the current Reader's Digest. In 
"The Trial That Rocked the Nation," he tells how he decided to defy the state 
ban on teaching of evolution. The last surviving principal of the resulting 
"monkey trial," he has won a Digest "First Person" award for his description. 

(March Reader's Digest, on sale now) 











How Does Punishment Fit the Crime? 


Still studying the high-school "hood," Dr. Spock in the Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal considers "The Treatment of Delinquency.'"' He writes about wise procedures 
for parents, the police and courts, and training schools for different degrees 
of violations. To clear up ignorance, indifference, and even vengefulness among 
the "respectable elements" of a community, he urges PTA's and service clubs to 
invite professionals to describe the local situation thoroughly. © ft 
(March Ladies' Home Journal, on sale now) 











Accent on a Poet 


Premiere of the new CBS-TV culture show, Accent," will be aired Sunday. 

i The first program, to be called "Robert Frost, an American Poet," will ex- 
plore the role of the artist as an invigorating factor in American life, and 
Frost as a symbol of that. Recordings of poem readings will be accompanied by 
original music, pictures, and taped commentary by Mr. Frost. The series will 
have James Fleming as host and will generally be devoted to exploring topics of 
artistic and scientific interest. 

(Sunday, Feb. 26, 12:30-12:55 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





Survival Kit for Parents 


Second in the series of pamphlets-within-a-magazine for Coronet is a 24- 
page section called "How To Raise a Young Teen-Ager."' No such briefing can 
actually do the job, of course, but the report does touch on the basics of emo- 
tional and physical change, family adjustment, school problems, work and money, 
the facts of life, etc. There are also a list of helpful books and names of 
agencies that offer counseling. The magazine is offering reprints at bulk dis- 








counts, (March Coronet, on sale now) 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 1960's 


A preview of the changing problems in school administration‘as they will develop 





, 


during the 1960's has been obtained by the editors of Education U.S.A. in interviews 
with staff members of the School Administration Branch of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Their views are based on a forthcoming report, "Educational Administration in the Decade 
Ahead,"' soon to appear in School Life. 








Some high lights from the report: 











@ Massive population shifts will continue to reduce pupil enrollment in open- 





country areas, press heavily on urban and suburban communities. Widespread 
organizational changes will be required in metropolitan areas because of in- 
creasing enrollments and rising costs; rural areas will adjust to pupil loss. 
More than three-fourths of the increase in enrollments will be concentrated 

in fewer than 200 metropolitan areas. Decentralization of administration will 
become increasingly common in large systems; reorganization and consolidation 
of districts will be a complex problem for suburbs. The number of school dis- 
tricts, now near 40,000, will go below 20,000. Many small high schools will 
be consolidated. School principals will assume greater responsibility for in- 
structional programs. Role of state departments of education will be broadened. 
With expanded technical staffs and automatic data processing machines, state 
departments will become educational data centers, serving local, state, and 
national agencies, 


The legal structure for education will be strengthened. Written school board 
policies . . . codifying and recodifying of school statutes by the states 
efforts to co-ordinate overlapping interests of school and nonschool govern- 
ment agencies, particularly in growing suburbs. 





Standards for training and selection of staff, for performance and growth, will 
be raised substantially. A.greater proportion of college graduates will be 
attracted to teaching. More specialists will be required in lower grades. 
Fewer of the professional staff will be teacher college graduates--by 1970 
most teacher institutions will have become state colleges. Organized, system- 
atic inservice education programs will be highly developed. 





School buildings will have more flexibility . .. movable walls . . . multiple 





use designs for school and community .. . where land costs are high, under- 
ground auditoriums, kindergarten to grade 3 schools in lower floors of apart- 
ment buildings . . . windowless schools . .. year round air conditioning. 


School financing problems, with rising salaries, enrollments, need for research 
and for quality education, will lead to federal support, both general purpose 
and for special programs. State support will increase, going on from minimum 
foundation programs to aid in high quality programs. Increasingly, state funds 
will be earmarked for testing, guidance, and counseling of individual pupils. 
Local property taxes will yield more, but a smaller proportion of the total 
school bill. 





Schools increasingly will become integral parts of the community, deeply in- 
volved in programs and services to improve the quality of community living; com- 
munity, in turn, will become a vital part of the classroom and the laboratory. 
Organized school-community relations programs will be tied closely to advanced 
research techniques. Opinion polling and other means of testing community at- 
titudes will be more widely used; school administrators will develop measure- 
ment scales for use in analyzing and describing community characteristics. 

























Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Abraham Ribicoff, speaking 
on "Meet the Press" on the NBC-TY network Sunday, called the Adminis- 
tration proposals for federal support of education "the best program 
in education that any President has presented to Congress and the 
people of the United States."' His answer to the critics of federal 
aid for teachers' salaries support: "You don't get an education out 
of a fancy-face brick or a comfortable chair. It is teachers who make 
education, and I think it would be a tragedy for the United States if 
we didn't do everything possible in this country to attract our most 
able people to the teaching profession."" On the relative needs of states, he said: 
"The pressures on all the states are getting beyond their capacity to handle then, 
and there are many states that are economically disadvantaged. A good education is 
important to every child in America, whether the child is in New York, Mississippi, 
South Dakota, or Kansas," 














Ribicoff also said that support of education should become a permanent part of a 
federal program. Federal aid to parochial schools for school construction and 
teachers' salaries would be unconstitutional, he said. As to the question of feder- 
al support of segregated schools, Ribicoff commented that the issue of civil rights 
should be solved on its own and should not jeopardize "the progress of education and 
the betterment of our schools.'' The new HEW secretary hopes that the bill will be 
passed in time for federal aid to have an impact on schools beginning this fall. He 
predicted that it would pass because "education is ready to come into the public con- 
sciousness...and we have got a fighting President who believes in education." 





» William G. Carr, executive secretary, National Education Assn., in a statement 
this week, said: "President Kennedy's message on education is one of the great 
documents in the history of American education. The President has kept faith with 
the future of America, a future that depends very largely on the level and quality 
of educational opportunity provided for its young citizens. The National Education @ 
Association will support the President's program without ‘ifs' or 'buts.' Its bene- 
ficial effects can commence when schools open next fall, provided Congress acts 


promptly." 





P Calvin E. Gross, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., addressing his col- 
leagues on the topic "Monsters in the Underbrush?" said the speculation that teach- 
ing machines may eventually replace teachers is a bit of foolishness that should be 
nipped in the bud: "Probably no one really believes that teachers are about to ex- 
change their chalk for oilcans, but after the early excessive enthusiasm has waned 
and a lot more hard work has been done, we shall very likely see some remarkably 
beneficial changes in classroom procedure. The trouble with all the loose conjec- 
ture is that it causes confusion about the process of education and the teacher's 
central role in it.... All sorts of minor innovations, and even major ones like mov- 
ing picture machines and television, have taken or will be taking their proper places 
as instruments at the disposal of the imaginative teacher.... In every subject field 
there are essential instructional functions requiring perception, analysis, insight, 
and decision that only a human can perform.... At whatever point the machine exhausts 
the capabilities of its design, there stands a teacher, ready to proceed." 
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